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Per year— $2.00. Postage free to any 
part of the world. In clubs of five or more 
subscriptions, $1.50 each, plus $.25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other 
foreign subscriptions. Single copies, $.20 
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RE you planning to move? If so 
A you will not wish to lose any copies 
of our magazine and as the post office will 
seldom forward mail of this sort you 
should let us know promptly about your 
plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is read- 
ing handwriting. Won't you please print 
just as legibly as possible when sending 
instructions? 
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Last spring the inaugural meeting of the International Society for the 
Protection of Animals was held in London, a report of which appears on 
page 15 of this issue. 


The question might well be raised—why an international society, when 
each country has its own humane societies? The answer, of course, is that 
many problems concerning animals arise which cannot be handled locally— 
such great issues as the study of national and international legislation 
relating to animal welfare and the promotion of world-wide efforts for the 
protection of animals. 


A few examples of such problems include the transportation of animals 
by road, rail, air and sea and the necessity for adequate space, food, sanita- 
tion and water; humane slaughter of all food animals; the pollution of the 
seas by oil which takes an uncounted toll of sea birds and other marine life; 
the so-called sport of bullfighting; the whaling industry; the extermination 
of many types of wild life, either through ignorance or callousness. 


On all of these problems and many more, the International S. P. A. will 
focus its attention, realizing that only foresight and determination can gain 
the ultimate goal through its attack on the hearts and sensibilities of men— 
through, in a word, education, which will eventually teach the principles of 
justice, kindness and good will. 


Unfortunately, none of these ends can be achieved without support, 
both moral and financial. We wholeheartedly endorse the International 
S. P. A. and urge both animal protective societies and individuals to apply 
for membership by writing to the International Society for the Protection 
of Animals, P. O. Box 265, Boston 17, Mass. 
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MSPCA’s Officer John T. Brown holds “gafts”, razor-sharp steel spurs, worn by cocks 
during mains, measuring an inch and a quarter each. These devices cause the death 


of the birds. 


HADES of the “Roaring Twenties” 
descended over the pounding waves 
and the din of the juke box in a Bay State 
coastal town. The razzle dazzle memo- 
ries of undercover operations of boot- 
leggers and speak-easy operators were re- 
captured briefly when fifty state troopers 
and a Massachusetts SPCA prosecuting 
officer converged on an isolated barn in a 
secluded wooded section of town. 

The event that was in progress was the 
championship cock fight tournament of 
the New England area. It featured a top 
prize of ....$500. Back in the free-wheel- 
ing days of the 20's the concessions alone 
at the cock fights were highly profitable. 

The troopers, recruited from through- 
out eastern Massachusetts, piled through 
windows of the barn with drawn guns 
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just as the first fight of the day ended 
with the death of a bird. 

The shocking image of men avidly 
betting, under fluorescent lights in a bat- 
tered barn, on the prowess of specially- 
bred birds equipped with steel spurs, was 
revealed to the invading troopers. Ap- 
proximately forty people were arrested 
and fined a total of $800. The charges 
were establishing and promoting a cock 
fight, cruelty to animals, being present at 
an exhibition of fighting birds. The fines 
were paid and the offenders duly lectured 
by the judge. The birds were duly con- 
fiscated, all 49 of them. The total value 
was $500 for each bird. 

Cockfighting is legal in only three 
states: Florida, Kansas and New Mexi- 
co—but it flourishes in almost every state 


Death 


in the Union. The cock fight is some- 
times called the poor man’s bullfight. 
This cruel clandestine pitting has persist- 
ed as many years as the country has exist- 
ed. Almost anyone can get enough 
money to buy a long-legged, red-eyed 
game bird that just loves to fight. How- 
ever, thousands of dollars have been in- 
vested by owners who cross strains in an 
attempt to produce a “champion.” Thus, 
like all illegal operations, cockfighting 
promotion is a big business in this coun- 
try with over 10,000 devotees. It follows 
that the enforcement of the laws against 
cockfighting has been spotty, to put it 
mildly. Oftentimes, a raid on a “Long 
Heel” competition closely follows a 
change in political administration. Spec- 
ulation then is made on whether the 
changes in such administration were re- 
lated in any way to the raid. 

In some states officials have been 
known to “wink” at cocking mains if 
they didn’t become a public scandal. Or- 
dinarily, the local fathers are very toler- 
ant, especially in rural areas where cock- 
fighting is a common occurrence. It can 
thus be realized what a difficult job it is 
for a local or state SPCA to get a convic- 
tion against this horrifying bloody spec- 
tacle of grown men and women reveling 
in the death fight of two birds. This 
so-called sport is so avidly followed that 
its followers support four monthly pub- 
lications, one of which had the audacity 
to bear on its Christmas issue a photo- 
graph of a creche with the admonition, 
“Keep Christ in Christmas!” 

The cockfighting season runs from late 
November to early June. The World 
Series of Cockfighting takes place on the 
Mississippi Gulf Coast. In that region 
the sporting fraternity holds their inter- 
national matches and nobody dares to lift 
a finger to stop them. Celebrated fighting 
champions from as far away as Mexico, 
Guatemala, Hawaii and Canada are 
brought up to match their prowess against 
the best that the Gulf states can produce. 

In their native habitat in the jungles 
of the West Indies, Latin America and 
the Phillipines, these birds do not fight 
for keeps. The spurs that grow on their 
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the Barn 


shank would rarely kill an adversary. 
Most of them lived to fight another day. 
But blood thirsty men soon fixed it so that 
there had to be a killing in every fight. 

The cock owners gather their birds for 
training usually a month in advance. 
They reduce the weight of the birds to a 
fighting trim and toughen them with 
conditioning exercises. The cocks spar 
with traditional small muffs on _ their 
spurs. In the World Series the cocks 
wear “gaffs,” steel spurs rounded on the 
edges and pointed at the ends. In the 
East the gaffs are an inch and a quarter 
long. In the South they go up to two 
and three-quarter inches and are razor 
sharp! 

To enter the series the fee is $500. 
The cocks are separated into Light- 
weights, Middleweights and Heavy- 
weights. The matches stretch over a 
three-day period: a good cock is usually 
good for three or four fights before being 
mortally defeated. 

The proponents of cockfighting defend 
this “sport” by pointing out that it dates 
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Officer Brown poses one of the champion cocks on top of his carrying case. 


Part of the 49 cocks confiscated after the raid—each valued at $500. 


By ALBERT C. GOVERNOR 


back to Roman times and has flourished 
legally and illegally ever since, and that 
world royalty and even some of our found- 
ing fathers and contemporary statesmen 
were staunch promoters of eockfighting. 
The illegalities have become more busi- 
ness-like and more subtle, with perhaps 
a larger hard-shelled following; but the 
vice and corruption is still present, and 
thus is a threat to any free society. 

The Roman ampitheatres no longer 
echo the screams of humans and animals 
prseented in evil exhibitions of struggle, 
pain and blood. Such public exhibitions 
have been done away with. In their place 
Society offers us the “sport” of boxing, the 
“refinement” of bullfighting, the “glamor” 
of rodeos, the “color” of circuses, the “ex- 
citement” of dog and horse races, and the 
“clandestine brotherhood” of cockfighting. 
This is civilization? This is progress? This 
is not “good clean fun”; in 47 states it’s il- 
legal, and this is cruelty. Do not support 
it your participation or your indifference. 
Be positive in your actions and attitudes. 
Prevent cruelty to animals—all animals! 
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Prior’s 


“M90” 


By REV. FRANK M. CALKINS 


“Mao” tranquilly waits for the dinner bell. 


ATS are greatly venerated in Italy. Visitors to Rome are 
struck by the packs of them that lounge around the old 
monuments, sunning themselves contentedly, and waiting to be 
fed by the Romans who regularly bring them scraps from their 
meals. 

Dogs, on the other hand, are comparatively few in number, 
and the meekest and most domesticated creatures you ever saw. 
Because they are treated with such deference, the cats are quite 
poised and self-confident. Every Church has an aristocratic cat 
who strolls about during the services, inspecting the faithful, 
rubbing against the leg of the altar-boy, and listening to the 
sermon. The principal diversion in one monastery of our Order, 
consists in watching the Prior’s cat “Mao.” During the day he 
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wanders about on the neighboring roofs, or sleeps tranquilly on 
one of the side-altars in the Church, but at meal-time answers 
the bel! promptly with the Community and then stands in the 
middle of the dining-room, waiting to be fed. The Prior is 
very proud of “Mao,” and doesn’t give two boots about hygiene, 
so he throws scraps out on the refectory floor and makes the cat 
jump for them. When Mao makes a good catch, the Prior 
shouts, “Ha visto? Did you see that? This cat is molto intel- 
ligente.” Sometimes Mao doesn’t like the scraps (I have noticed 
he prefers steak to veal) and then the scraps lie on the floor, 
and it is quite a problem walking around them when the meal 
is over. On my visit to this monastery, I didn’t particularly 
enjoy Mao’s performance; but I had to get along with the Prior, 
so I threw a few scraps too, and laughed heartily with the Prior. 

What was my surprise when I came home from Mao's mona- 
stery, and found an innovation here in the College. Nothing 
less than a yellow cat, who had been adopted by the lay-brother 
in the kitchen during my absence. I nearly hit the ceiling, and 
told the brother to get rid of him right away. The brother 
looked at me as if I were demented, and said it was the season 
for cats, and it would be impossible to get rid of him—another 
cat would only come to take his place. I couldn’t answer this 
argument, so I finally gave up, but insisted that at least he 
would not be allowed in the dining-room. The brother reluc- 
tantly agreed to this, but every day now, a funny scene unfolds 
itself during the meals. We sit down to eat, the cat strolls in 
with his tail straight up in the air, and I signal the brother to 
throw him out. The brother looks at me compassionately, and 
then starts chasing the cat all over the room, much to the amuse- 
ment Of everybody. 

I know the cat doesn’t like, and cannot fathom this stranger 
who treats him with so little respect. Sometimes I catch him 
staring at me in an ominous way, and I am reminded of the 
raven in Edgar Allen Poe's poem: “a demon dreaming.” Ugh! 
I think I will let that cat come into the dining-room at that, 
and maybe we can find a scrap or two for him. After all, 
traditions should be upheld. By permission—“Novena Notes” 


His eyes seem like those of a “demon dreaming.” 
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I* the middle of December, we suddenly found ourselves 
without our beloved Mr. Blue. Our home was now empty 
and silent. 

Now, I almost never read the advertisements in the daily 
papers, but on the 24th of December, I just happened to turn 
to the “Pets for Sale” section, and there, fairly leaping up at 
me was the following paragraph: For Sale—Black, male stan- 
dard poodle 442 months old. Will sacrifice to family who can 
furnish acceptable references. 

Handing Jack the paper and pointing to that particular notice 
was merely a gesture. Of course I really wasn’t interested. 

“Let's go,” Jack said, reaching for his coat. “I haven’t bought 
you a Christmas present yet and this pup might just be it.” 

The minute I saw Sam I knew he would be worth any amount 
of extra work he might cause, or whatever money his owners 
might ask. 

“I think he’s beautiful,” I cut in, as Jack registered his doubts 
about Sam. 

That settled it. Jack handed over his references and in a 
matter of minutes Sam was ours. 

The house took on a new warmth with Sam in it. He was 
a veritable buzz saw of energy. In no time he found the closet 
where we keep our farm clothes, and proceeded to deposit them 
on the kitchen sofa. 

“Look,” I scolded, carrying shoes back to the closet for the 
third time, “this has got to stop.” 

“What he needs,” Jack said, “are some toys. 
town and see what I can find.” 

An hour later he was back, looking like a Santa Claus. 

“Went overboard didn’t you?” I said, frowning over the bill. 

“Oh, well,” Jack grinned, “Christmas comes but once a year, 
so what the heck?” 

Just as I expected, Sam lost interest in the chocolate scented 
bone and the doll as soon as he removed the squawker. The 
ball lasted a little longer. As for the collar, he appeared to 
look upon that article of restraint and adornment as a thing of 
torment, registering his rebellion by flopping over on his back 
with four feet in the air. 

After dinner, Sam spread himself before the fireplace with 
his head on my riding boot and slept the sleep of the exhausted. 

“What are you going to do with the pup?” Jack asked as we 
prepared for bed. 

“I'm putting him on the kitchen sofa,” I said. So Sam was 
lifted to the couch, the light was turned off and Jack and I went 
to bed. 

For perhaps five minutes all was quiet. “This is just too 
good to be true,” I whispered. “Imagine a pup—” 


I'll run over 


The howl] that interrupted me certainly couldn’t have come 
from the throat of a four and a half months puppy. A full 
grown St. Bernard maybe, but not a twenty pound poodle. 

“Ignore him,” Jack said. “He'll go to sleep in a few minutes.” 

“That’s what you think,” I said. “I’m going to make him a 
bed here on the floor so we'll all get some sleep.” 

As long as I left one hand dangling over the side of the bed 
for Sam to gnaw, he was content, but the minute I withdrew 
my fist, he became a restless prowler. 
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Meet Sam 


By INA LOUEZ MORRIS 


Author of the beloved “Mr. Blue” series 


Sam’s arrival brought with it a new warmth. 


Whether it was the clock striking two or a crash of toppling 
furniture that brought me out of bed and into the living room, 
I don’t know. But there I was, and there was Sam playing ball 
as though it were high noon. 


It seemed to me that I’d just closed my eyes when I was 
awakened again by whispering and a gutteral sound somewhere 
between a whine and a growl. 

“Go ahead, speak, Sam,” I heard Jack say. “Woof... that’s 
right. Louder.” 

At that moment the alarm went off, and Sam, getting the 
idea, spoke his loudest. 

I groaned and pulled the blanket over my head, as Jack said, 


“Merry Christmas,” “Woof!” Sam said, and landed squarely in 
my middle. 
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N Monday, July 24, 1961, another 
meeting of the Humane Slaughter 
Advisory Committee was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The purpose of the meeting 
was to evaluate the overall effect of the 
Federal Humane Slaughter Law; the de- 
gree of its acceptance by the packing in- 
dustry, and a complete review of the 
stunning methods that are now available. 
Dr. C. H. Pals, director of the Meat 
Inspection division of the U.S.D.A., spoke 
of the ease by which the law is being 
implimented, and of the general accep- 
tance of the law by all federally operated 
plants. 

The Inspection Division receives at 
least one report each month on all fed- 
erally inspected operations. Dr. Johnson 
reported that in 541 federally inspected 
slaughterhouses, 907% of all livestock are 
now killed humanely. 

Major plants are requesting “Certifi- 
cates of Eligibility” from small slaughter- 
ers from whom they buy meat products, 
and thus, through a chain reaction, many 
small plants are now being compelled to 
use humane methods in order to maintain 
their contracts. 

A seminar was held in Chicago re- 
cently, attended by representatives from 
all but 3 of the colleges of Veterinary 
Medicine. Humane slaughter techniques 
and methods were a major topic. 

Hardly a month passes that some new 
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idea in Humane Stunning is not devel- 
oped. These new methods must be care- 
fully and painstakingly investigated, and 
the result of such studies evaluated by the 
advisory committee before any new idea 
or method can be declared to be an ac- 
ceptable method by the U.S.D.A. 

In a single month, of 9 million animals 
slaughtered under federal inspection, 8l 
million of them were killed humanely. 

Dr. Welch said that 100 million food 
animals slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion are now stunned by the methods 
declared to be humane by the Humane 
Slaughter Advisory Committee, on which 
I have the honor to serve. He praised 
the work of the committee—and brought 
us the good wishes of Secretary Freeman. 


Working with the National Committee, 
representing many segments of our popu- 
lation, has been a very worthwhile ex- 
perience. 

All of our members are dedicated to the 
task that was assigned to us at the time the 
committee was established. We must be 
absolutely certain that a method of stun- 
ning is humane before we can recom- 
mend its adoption to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Out of the last meeting came the reali- 
zation that the success of the Federal 
Humane Slaughter Law has been very 
spectacular, far beyond my personal ex- 


Humane 
Slaughter 
Law 
Evaluated 


By JOHN C. MACFARLANE 


Humane slaughter was thoroughly discussed 
by Dr. B. T. Shaw, Administrator, US. D. A.; 
John C. Macfarlane; and Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Dr. Frank J. Welch. 


pectation. To all my fellow co-workers 
on the committee, to the many technical 
experts with the U.S.D.A., who have given 
us so much of their time and knowledge, 
I am very grateful. 


To the many friends of our Society, 
who believe as we do, let me add that the 
transition from brutal to humane killing 
is far from over. Not until every state 
has its law, and not until every law is 
rigidly enforced, will we be able to say 
we have succeeeded. Man being the kind 
of animal he is, perhaps this day will 
never come, but we can all feel proud of 
the fact that 100 million animals each 
year are now dying in a relatively humane 
manner. 

We will need a lot more support, both 
moral and financial, in the months and 
years that lie ahead. 


I have always believed that however 
good a stunning method may seem at the 
moment, it can be made better! ! ! 


Today, 12 of our states have passed 
humane slaughter laws, there are 38 that 
have not. Like the old Chinese proverb; 
“It’s better to light one candle than to 
curse the darkness.” There are 12 candles 
burning today, and it must come to pass 
that, eventually, all 50 will be bright, and 
all the shadows will disappear, and all 
the livestock that must die, will meet 
death quietly, instantly and humanely. 
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The American Humane Education Society presents the 


third in a series of lesson plans for use in class room 


By DAVID A. RYAN 


and field trip studies of animals, wild life conservation and ecology. 


Hibernation Bound 


ITHIN a few weeks the first kill- 

ing frost will herald the advance of 
winter. Shortly thereafter the number of 
animals common to warmer seasons will 
diminish. They do not merely vanish. 
Every species prepares for winter after 
nature's plan. This preparation takes 
many forms but is based essentially on 
the perpetuation or survival of the spe- 
cies. 


Brief Sketches of Common Animals 


The red squirrel frequents forests which 
have a heavy stand of hemlocks. In the 
fall they gather great stores of conifier 
cones and bury them for winter use. 
When walking through the woods you 
may see mushrooms they have stuck in 
crotches of trees to dry out. Red squir- 
rels live in hollow trees, old woodpecker 
holes or a nest of leaves and twigs. 


Gray squirrels are found in the hard- 
wood forests, city parks and many urban 
neighborhoods. Wild ones store acorns, 
hickory and beech nuts for winter food. 
Citified squirrels compete with park 
pigeons for handouts or with other birds 
at feeding stations in the winter. Grays 
live in hollow trees during the cold sea- 
son. 


Cottontail rabbits devour buds, twigs 
and bark of apple trees and can raise 
havoc in a young orchard during a severe 
winter. When, other vegetation is plenti- 
ful the apple trees are relatively safe. 
During the summer, rabbits may be found 
happily eating away in a field of clover 
at dusk. 


The skunk consumes enormous quan- 
tities of food during the summer months. 
Roaming over about thirty acres of ter- 
ritory it feeds on small animals, grubs, 
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insects and a variety of plants. When it 
becomes cold, skunks retreat to a den well 
below the frost line. The sleeping cham- 
ber is lined with dried grass and leaves. 
Several shunks may occupy one den. 
Warm weather will bring them out and 
they mate in February. 


Raccoons are also omnivorous creatures 
and will eat nearly everything, having a 
particular fondness for corn. Acorns are 
another favorite food. They will eat 
fish, frogs, and insects. By fall they will 
have a heavy layer of fat on their bodies. 
They, too, are gregarious denners, several 
families sharing the hollow tree den if it 
is sufficiently large. Raccoons are up and 
about by late winter—the mating season. 
They are not heavy sleepers and intruders 
will find a den full of wide awake de- 
fenders. 


Snakes are cold-blooded creatures. 
When the daily temperature falls below 
50°F their muscles become stiff. Garter 
snakes are common even in cities and may 
be seen by observant youngsters. When 
it is time for them to hibernate, they crawl 
into rock crevices well below the frost 
line and spend the winter. Great num- 
bers hibernate in one spot. They may 
emerge on mild days to find food. 


Turtles are cold-blooded reptiles. The 
box turtle is a land tortoise, living on 
wild fruits, plants and insects. They 
often gorge themselves to the extent that 
they are unable to close their plastron. 
Upon arrival of winter they dig down 
below the frost line in dry loose soil or in 
the litter at the foot of a tree and hiber- 
nate. 


Toads are amphibious. They eat 
about ten thousand insects every summer; 


Another acorn for his cache. 
so fortunate is the gardener that has toads 


on his property. After eating heavily 
during the warm months, toads search for 
soft earth to burrow into for the winter. 
Frequently they hibernate next to a house 
foundation, getting additional warmth. 
In each case of winter preparation 
survival of the species is insured. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


WINTER-SLEEPING WILDLIFE, Will 
Barker, Harper and Brothers, N. Y. 


ANIMAL CLOCKS AND COMPASSES, 
Margaret O. Hyde, Whittlesey House-- 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., N. Y. 


BEAVER VALLEY, film, 32 minutes; 
color and sound, $10.00 rental. RKO 
Radio Pictures, Inc., 122-28 Arlington 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Preview films and filmstrips prior to 
class presentation. Compile a list of 
questions about the films to ask the class 
after the showing. Tell them they will 
be asked questions and mention some im- 
portant points to watch for during the 
presentation. 
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DUCKS DUCK TRAFFIC 


Motorists in Victoria, British Columbia, pull up short 
on all roads which lead to the 183-acre Beacon Hill 
Park when Mother Duck leads her brood out for a 
morning constitutional. Like sailboats at sea, ducks 
in Victoria have traditional right of way over motor 
traffic. 


Photo by Ryan Brothers 


CAWS AND EFFECT 


Abner, a wild crow, appears every morning at the Spencer D. Moseley home 

in Barrington, Ill., where he caws raucously until a breakfast of dog food 

is served him. He is pictured below getting a craw-full from Danny Moseley. 

Following breakfast, Abner spends a few minutes supervising the gardening. 
and other outdoor chores before flying off to a woody retreat. 
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“LOOK MA, NO CAVITIES!” 


The photographer walked into the bathroom to supervise 

his son’s preparation for bed—instead he got this picture, 

for kneeling on the floor, holding his pet’s head, the boy 

was brushing his dog’s teeth—with his own toothbrush. 

“Golly, you don’t want him to get cavities, do you?” 
he asked. 


Photo by Pat Donat 
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BASKETFUL OF PETS 


Little Tracy Lewers of Ruskin, Florida, sits with the white 
mother cat and her strange brood of five puppies. Beauty, 
the cat, gave birth to three kittens about the same time 
Snoopie, the family dog gave birth to the puppies. Snoopie 
didn’t like motherhood and after three days, Beauty came 
to the rescue and raised the pups right along with her 
kittens. 
Times Photo by George Trabant 
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Born Hungry 


By DAVID A. RYAN 


> 


Swimmers beware! When the dorsal fin appears above the water, head for home! 


FTEN thought to be peculiar only to 

tropic seas, sharks are often re- 
ported in northern waters. In fact, the 
Greenland Shark’s southern range is off 
Cape Cod. The Man-eater or Great 
White Shark ranges from Newfoundland 
to Brazil. The spiny dogfish is the most 
numerous shark along our coast from 
Nova Scotia to Cuba. 


Shark ancestors date back to the Mis- 
sissipian Period and dominated the sea 
for the remainder of the Paleozoic Era. 
They differ from the bony fishes in that 
they have cartilagenous skeletons. The 
gills are fixed, a primitive arrangement, 
but obviously adequate for shark needs. 
Sharks are streamlined in shape and have 
a distinctive dorsal fin. Most of the 
sharks give birth to living young. The 
bodies of sharks are covered with small 
placoid (toothlike) scales and feel sand- 
papery. Actually, shagreen, sharkskin, is 
used to polish wood. 


Although an ancient class of fish, 
sharks have held their own over the cen- 
turies. Many of them have seemingly 
insatiable appetites and some voraciously 
attack anything that appears edible. 


There are increasing reports of sharks 
along our northern coasts. This may be 
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due to the increased number of adherents 
to a rapidly growing sport—skin diving. 
As the number of skin divers grow they 
are bound to see more. Conflicting opin- 
ions arise as to the relative dangers asso- 
ciated with sharks. There are those who 
disclaim any fear of the creatures and re- 
gard sharks as complete cowards. This 
brings to mind the old saying “. . . where 
Angels fear to tread.” The potential 
dangers inherent with some species of 
sharks cannot be overlooked. Anyone, 
skin diver or not, who molests sharks is 
begging for trouble. Few people would 
stoop to provoking a dog until it attack- 
ed; to engage in such folly with a shark 
is inexcusable. 


Contrary to popular belief sharks have 
good eyesight. Their olfactory perception 
is exceedingly acute. They are able to 
detect vibrations in the water from quite 
a distance, also. If the vibrations are 
erratic, of a nature that seems to indicate 
something in trouble or injured, the 
shark’s curiosity is excited. 


Sharks fit into the natural scheme of 
marine life. They have a part to play 
in the complex interrelationships between 
oceanic organisms. Otherwise they would 
not have survived. 


BOOK REVIEW 


By DAVID A. RYAN 


THIS LAND OF OURS, by Alice Harvey 
Hubbard, The MacMillan Company, New 
York, 1960, 272, XV pages, $4.95 


N Massachusetts numerous towns have 

established Conservation Commis- 

sions under an Enabling Act passed by 

the General Court. Other states have 

studied this program with an eye to adopt- 
ing similar legislation. 


Many of us remember with nostalgia 
some natural area that was a fine place to 
visit. It could have been a woodland, a 
field, or a streamside. Where has it gone 
today? Have the bulldozers gouged and 
leveled it into a suitable site for a housing 
development, factory or highway inter- 
change? Does it still remain to be en- 
joyed? How long can it survive? 


People must have houses in which to 
live, plants in which to work, and high- 
ways on which to travel. Our increasing 
population is demanding more housing, 
plants, shopping centers and highways. 


Careful planning coupled with a long- 
range view can provide for the demands 
and still leave a “green belt” around 
town, a quiet woodland and clear, cold 
stream. 


Local groups seeking guidance for proj- 
ects and programs will find THIS LAND 
OF OURS a handy reference. Over one 
hundred and fifty projects are detailed. 
Every community can profit from similar 
projects or will get ideas for their own 
town betterment. Natural areas may be 
used by schools to study plant-animal re- 
lationships. A town can establish a forest 
and realize a profit from timber sales. A 
small grove can become a picnic area. 


The book is “must” reading for all 
concerned with our rapidly dwindling 
natural resources. Vigorous public sup- 
port on the local level will reinforce 
those striving for conservation practices 
on the national and international levels. 
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News from Springfield 


IRECTOR of our Society and prom- 
inent Boston attorney, Richard L. 
Brickley has become so interested in our 
activities that he recently journeyed to 
our Springfield branch and Rowley Me- 
morial Hospital to see for himself the 
splendid facilities we have there for ani- 
mal treatment. In the above picture, Mr. 
Brickel (left) watches Chief of Staff 
Alex R. Evans examining one of the pa- 
tients. 
The picture below is one taken of Dr. 
Evans accepting a check from Miss Betsy 
Emerson, of Agawam, Mass. In a letter 
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addressed to the Society, Miss Emerson 
said, “Last year I had a carnival and gave 
you the profit. I’ve been raising some 
more money to help out the helpless ani- 
mals and their welfare. I would appre- 
ciate it very much if you would accept 
the money I have raised. The amount is 
$5.00. It’s not much, but my little 
amount will help.” 

Yes, indeed, it helps tremendously, not 
alone from a monetary standpoint but 
from the inspiration we get from this 
young girl’s wholesome attitude toward 
the work we are doing. 


High Among Good Causes 


ACH summer on the Vineyard there 
must be a roll call of the good causes. 
This is inevitable, because all, most of 
them directly and some of them indirect- 
ly, have been called into existence or de- 
veloped to their present scope as an an- 
swer to the needs of the island as it exists 
in the busy season. . 


Among the good causes, standing high 
and indispensable, is the Foote Memorial 
shelter of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
with its many different kinds of service— 
clinics, veterinary service, ambulance, aid 
in upholding and enforcing humane laws, 
rescuing and returning lost animals, and 
perhaps above all its unremitting and 
understanding influence on behalf of liv- 


ing creatures who cannot speak for them- 
selves. 


The S. P. C. A. is, of course, an agency 
with a leaning toward sentiment, which 
is to say an agency with a heart; but even 
more than this it is an agency of accumu- 
lated wisdom and sound practical work. 
Not only animals but people would be 
bereft without it. 

But for the dedication and foresight of 
the late Katherine M. Foote, the Island 
shelter would not have become a reality 
in it present admirable form, and with its 
dimensions of service. But for the gifts 
of supporters who believe in its value, it 
cannot be maintained from year to year. 

Here is a good cause that has earned 


the help it must ask each summer from 
the public at large. 


Reprinted from 


Vineyard Gazette, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts. Elizabeth B. and Henry 
B. Hough, Editors & Publishers. 


Gifts & Donations 
for the 


Foote Memorial Shelter 


May be sent to: 


Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
Martha’s Vineyard 
Edgartown, Mass. 
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Shame Whaling 


We call our readers’ attention to the 
following article which was published in 
leaflet form by the Royal S. P. C. A., Lon- 


don. 


HIGH legal dignitary and also the 

Bishop of Norwich (who has had 
firsthand experience and has the highest 
scientific knowledge of the subject) have 
given it as their opinion that whaling as 
practised today is the worst form of cruel- 
ty to animals—yes, to animals. The com- 
mon defence of fishing in respect of cruel- 
ty is that fish are cold-blooded and there- 
fore do not feel pain (this, of course, is 
wishful thinking). But whales are warm- 
blooded mammals. They were original- 
ly land animals and then took to the 
sea. Dr. F. C. Fraser and Mr. P. E. Purves 
of the British Museum Department of 
Zoology, after years of research, have re- 
ported that all the evidence points to the 
conclusion that whales are highly sensi- 
tive and highly intelligent. A whale can 
be 80 to 90 feet long and the size of five 
elephants put together. 


The harpoon used weighs a hundred- 
weight and is about five feet long, with 
four hinged prongs which open like the 
prongs of an umbrella. The head of it 
is fitted with a grenade containing ex- 
plosive and a time-fuse to detonate. The 
damage caused by the shrapnel is very 
widespread and blood gushes out and con- 
tinues to “incarnadine the multitudinous 
sea, making the green one red.” The 
prongs expand as the cable tightens and 
the whale drags a 400-ton ship. 

The combined statistics of the whaling 
fleets show that on an average three har- 
poons are used to make the kill. The 
time it takes for the whale to die may last 
indefinitely. (There is no method of 
identifying pregnant whales before shoot- 
ing.) If we imagine a horse penetrated 
by several explosive spears attached by 
ropes to a heavy truck which it then drags, 
while blood pours out, until at length it 
collapses and dies, we have some idea of 
what is involved. The thing is so dread- 
ful that the professionals who do it are 
not, to put it mildly, of the highest types 
of humanity and even they do it on al- 
cohol. The lure is money. A first-class 
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gunner can get up to 4,800 English 
pounds (approximately $14,000) in a 
three-month season. If whales had vocal 
chords proportioned to their size with 
which to express their suffering, there 
would be few men with nerves enough to 
stand it. Fourteen thousand five hundred 
whales are killed thus in the Antarctic 
every year. (In the Arctic whales were 
killed until the species became nearly ex- 
tinct. ) 

Norway, Britain, South Africa, the 
Netherlands, Japan and Russia are prom- 
inent in whaling. The International 
Whaling Commission allowed whaling 
countries the quotas of whales and the 
kinds that they might kill in a season (in 
order to prevent premature extinction) 
and its inspectors accompanied each ex- 
pedition to ensure that too small whales 
were not killed: they had no humanitarian 
duties. Although a limit was placed on 
the total number of whales that might be 
taken in one season, there was no restric- 
tion on the number that might be taken 
by an individual ship. Norway, the coun- 
try with the biggest quota, and Holland 
dissented from quotas suggested and 
withdrew from the Commission. Whal- 
ing is highly competitive. 


One British firm, to its great credit, 
spent large sums of money in getting a 
firm to devise an electrically operated 
stunning harpoon. Application was made 
for a license to take twelve whales out- 
side the season for scientific research in 
this respect, because it is not possible to 
carry out experiments during the normal 
whaling season, as the main interest of 
gunners is to kill as many whales as pos- 
sible before the overall quota is reached. 
Norway objected, maintaining that the 
object of the exercise was not scientific. 
The R. S. P. C. A. made representation 
to the Norwegian Government and sent 
a deputation. The British Government 
was sympathetic to the application but it 
failed. The estimated cost was 10,000 
pounds (about $30,000). The whales 
killed are valued at 20,000,000 pounds 
($60,000,000) a year. One whaling ship 
can earn 4,000,000 in one season. 


M. Paul Budker founded and directs 


By DR. R. F. RATTRAY 


a whaling research station in connection 
with his work as Sub-Director of the Na- 
tional Museum of Natural History and 
the Laboratory of Colonial Fisheries in 
Paris. He has published more than seven- 
ty books on deep-sea fishing, including 
whales. He was appointed the repre- 
sentative of France on the International 
Whaling Commission. He said, 
“Each year sees the appearance of some 
new device, some murderous improve- 
ment, or some fiendish use for part of the 
whale.” He has reported on the electric 
harpoon as follows: 

“It seems that is is close to being per- 
tected.... It has been used successfully 
on the catcher Terje II. Robert Marsden, 
an engineer from the General Electric 
Company, and Sir Vivyan Board, then one 
of the Directors of United Whalers, were 
on board. By the electric harpoon, sperm- 
whales, hump-backs, blue whales and fin- 
whales were killed both rapidly and 
easily, and this certainly impressed the 
crew of the catcher. It is possible that 
the electrocution of whales will come into 
practice in the near future.” 

But one of the great obstacles is as 
follows. At present it depends entirely 
on the skill of the gunners how much 
money they earn, but the electric harpoon 
is effective no matter where it strikes the 
whale; consequently less skillful gunners 
using it could get as much money as the 
expert. 

Apart from the electric harpoon, the 
only hope for the ending of the suffering 
is the extermination of the whale, which 
is in sight. Surely this is the last word 
in human rapacity. 

There is just a chance to stop this ca- 
lamity. At a United Nations conference 
at Geneva in 1958 a resolution was passed 
calling upon the countries concerned to 
deal with the humanitarian issues in 
whaling. On the initiative of R. S. P. C. 
A. there is being founded the Internation- 
al Society for the Protection of Animals, 
with headquarters in America, so that the 
humane view may be urged upon the 
United Nations Organization and inter- 
national conference be led to agree to 
remove this blot from the escutcheon of 
humanity. 
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AST MAY, in London, the Interna- 
tional Society for the Protection of 
Animals held its inaugural meeting. As- 
sembled were delegates representing so- 
cieties from twenty countries, including 
Canada, Cyprus, Denmark, Germany, 
Great Britain, Japan, Malaya, Malta, 
Spain, United States and countries in Af- 
rica. 


Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and first Presi- 
dent of ISPA, presided and gave the wel- 
coming address, stressing the great need 
for education as the hope for the future 
of our world. 


Other speakers included Dr. R. F. Rat- 
tray, Vice-President of the Royal S. P. C. 
A. Council; Rutherford T. Phillips, of 
The American Humane Association, T. 
H. Scott, R. §. P. C. A. Overseas Organizer 
for Nigeria, and Count de Sert, of the 
Spanish Federation of Societies for the 
Protection of Animals. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the 


Inaugural 


Meeting 


Society, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the next term: Carlton E. Buttrick, 
President; Basil P. Howell, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Rutherford T. Phillips, Secretary; 
Sir Arthur Willert, Assistant Secretary; 
William A. Swallow, Treasurer; Sir 
Charles Woolley, Assistant Treasurer. 
ISPA was incorporated in November, 
1959, in the District of Columbia through 
the initiative of the Royal S. P. C. A. in 
England, and the Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A., under the leadership in the United 
States of Dr. Hansen. Long range plan- 
ning went into its makeup and it was not 
until the cooperation and membership 
of the largest and most influential animal 
welfare groups in the world was assured, 
that steps were taken for its formation. 
Its membership now includes 44 char- 
ter society members from 22 countries, in 
addition to many individual members who 
are interested in the new Society's pur- 
pose to promote effective means for the 
prevention of cruelty and the relief of 
suffering to animals throughout the world. 


(Left to right) Jo V. Morgan, Jr., Basil P. Howell, Rutherford T. Phillips, 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Carlton E. Buttrick, Sir Charles Woolley. 
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Delegates listen attentively. 


Dr. Hansen explains to Lady Galway. 
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Pen-Pals Unlimited 


TTENTION! All juior high and high schoolers! Ani- 
mals Pen-Pal Club has members of many countries be- 
tween the ages of twelve to eighteen who are anxious to write 
to you in English or in their own language. This school year 
extend your circle of friends to include at least one boy or girl, 
one young man or young woman from another country. This 
can be a practical application of your present language studies. 
Perhaps, in the near future you may even exchange visits instead 
of letters. Geographical knowledge of this world is very im- 
portant in this jet age. The time barrier has been surmounted. 
Let us surmount the language barrier. 


Write: ANIMALS Pen-Pal Club, 180 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


The dog you should always keep on a leash because he can 
cause so much danger 


Is vicious and mean and cannot be tamed— 


He’s known as the dog-in-the-manger. 


By EDNA MARKHAM 
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Make Raised Animal Kor Project Braille 


BRAILE sponsored by OUR DUMB ANIMALS 

magazine is appealing for individuals and groups of young 
people to make raised animal forms as insertions for the Animals 
in Braille magazine that has been recently printed. While the 
sightless children are reading the Braille animal stories they can 
gain a mental image of the particular animal about which they 
are “reading.” 

Any group or individual interested in such an activity should 
write to ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
and request the Raised Animals for Braille directions. 

The proper recognition will be given to any and all raised 
animal forms received. Youth Groups are also invited to partici- 
pate. Spread the word of Kindness by your efforts in this 
worthy project. 
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ANIMALINES 
1 
3 4 = [I] WHAT BIRD SHOULD BE ABLE 10 
LIFT THE HEAVIEST WEIGHT? 
y {ONE THING 
/ FOR SURE... 
IT'S NOT ME: 
ZP))) 
> 
All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR e ( 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We can- .$ 
not return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall do 
our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 
Do you love animals? Then don’t miss: WHY ISA WATCHDOG BIGGER |i]. WHAT'S A CROSS BETWEEN A 
CRITTER CORNER AT NIGHT THAN DURING THE CHICKEN AND A DOG 9 
WHERE: Channel 4, WBZ-TV 
WHEN: Every Saturday morning, 9:00 to 9:45 a.m. HA-HA! THIS 
WHO: John Macfarlane, host, and LHSIN 137 S3H Z 
an assortment of fascinating animal friends. You! = (611139) 
EVEN YOUR PETS WILL LIKE IT! 2 NS S) 
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Project presents 


THE SIXTH IN A SERIES OF SIGHT-SAVING STORIES 
God’s Angel 


ON day I was sitting all alone in my cottage door, thinking 
of some angels that I knew in the Beautiful Land. As I sat 
looking there came before me, suddenly, a little shining 
form, like an angel, with feathers of green and gold. It 
stood still in the air right before me. Its little wings moved 
so quickly that I could hardly see them, only as they flashed 
in the light. There the beautiful little creature stood and 
looked at me with his little black eye, turning first one 
way and then the other. It seemed to me like a beautiful 
little angel. 
“O, it was only a little humming bird,” you say. I know it 
was; but shall I tell you what I thought? I thought that God 
meant it for an angel to cheer me; because then I was sad. 


Project [Project Sight Saver: 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Bring the message of ‘‘Kindness”’ to the visually- handicapped 


Send your “‘Kindness”’ dollar today! 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Bring the message of kindness to our 
unseeing friends. Send your kindness 
dollar today! 


PROJECT BRAILLE 
180 Longwood Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


SPCA 


NOTEPAPER 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


IN 
BRAILLE 


Ist Edition 


Send the name & address of your 
sightless friend with your $5.00 
donation to: 


PROJECT BRAILLE 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
6 


ISSUES OF 


Our Dumb Animals 


FOR ONLY 


$1.00 


Send your check or money order to: 
ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS OFFER IS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


10 FOLDERS 


10 
ENVELOPES 


$100 


POSTPAID 


SPCA 

Box 372 Northampton, Mass. 
Please send boxes of 
Notepaper @ $1.00 per box 


Kittens Horse 
. Bassetts Assorted 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 


Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 


of that Society and are conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 


to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 


and advice will be given gladly. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Valley Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


17 Convenient Offices 
Serving 
GREATER SPRINGFIELD ® AGAWAM ® INDIAN ORCHARD 
LONGMEADOW ® WEST SPRINGFIELD © WESTFIELD 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


ID you ever notice how thrilled 
a child is to receive something 
through the mail addressed to him? 
Any youngster would be delighted 
to receive a subscription to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS as a birthday or 
“just because” present. Why not send 
in your order now and make some 
child happy? Take advantage of the 
2 year offer at only $3.00. 


MOVING?—Don’t miss a single copy 
of Our Dumb Animals. Send your new 
address together with the address label 
from your last copy to the Circulation 
Manager at least five weeks in ad- 
vance. Or, if you prefer, there is a 
convenient card for this purpose (Form 
22-S) available at your post office. 


Benefit 


Your School & 
Your Library 


With 24 months of 
inspiring & entertaining 
animal stories 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 


SPECIAL 


D YEAR 


EDUCATIONAL 
OFFER 


$3.00 


(regularly $4.00) 


We 


sat 


/ 


Bring the message of Kindness to our Youth? 


Don't delay! 


Send this coupon today! 


2 YRS. of 


STREET 
CITY. 


ANIMALS $3.00 


Donor’s Savings Certificate 


t enclose my check for $3.00 with this 50c coupon. 


Enter a subscription for 2 years to the following school or library: 


STATE... 


(Additional school ond names may y be sent ona sheet) 


Send to ANIMALS — 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


= 3 
gr 
NAME 
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